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A copious and faithful history of the rise padi shareh and there seems fo, be.no. 


i] progress of the native agency employed by our | 
modern, missions, would be highly instructive. 


ials for this even in one field, such as |: At first aight this course of 


, | China, are ed, and perhaps many quite natural and reasonable. ‘The great mis- 

| features: which. would. be very important, for sionary societies have large fands at their « | 

ju th ‘posal. ~The in China, 

/ been committed to paper... In the absence of} , hay 

would be invidious, as well., ag unsatis- not avail oneself of thelr services forthe 

| factory, to. Tecount the experience of one man |spread of the gospel’? Herd is Chinese 

one or two. stations, during a few years of }lightenbd as to the folly and: ‘sinfulness of idol- 

missionary, life. . I will, therefore, try to describe atry, himself a worshipper of God, and aibe- 


agency in an. ideal case. ver in Jesus; no objection 
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THE MISSIONARY RECORDER. ly, 
at the: J ewieh dispensation ptepared for we duppore to be truly men 
tHe Christian Church. In China, dense igno-| to the ministry of holy things. Here I dissent 


rance encounters us as an almost hopeless bar- 
‘Tier. The very. words we use are hardly intel- 
ligible to our ‘hearers, and the truth fails tolay. 
hold upon them, because they lack the funda- 
-méntal conceptions which are needful in order 
to understand it. Here it must be our aim to 
enlighten the people by a wide diffusion of chris- 
tian ideas. We may not see their conversion, 
‘but if, we ‘dispel the gross darkness that pre- 

“vails,; and prepare a new generation, which shall 


be in a better position to receive the truth, we 


shall not have wronght in vain. Now for this 
‘general diffasion of the knowledge of gospel | 
‘terms, and facts, and doctrines we must have 
an extensive agency. High christian charac- 
ter,-eonsiderable scholarship and ability are of | 
course desirable, but. we must not be too scru- 
phlous in our:selection of agents. We must | 


take the best men we can get.. We may la-| 


ment their deficiencies. Their labors indeed } 
_ «hay not be such as to result in the conversion 
souls. But they will spread abroad that el- | 


-ementary. knowledge which shall con+ 


hereafter.” 


As to the dense ignorance ‘unsu 
ae of the heathen mind, and the need of 
“some preparatory” ‘influences to enable that | 
mind rightly to contprehend the gospel, we | 
need not dispute. But when this need is made 
plea ‘for a certain laxness‘in the employment 
of native agents, it is tiie to pause and con 
‘gider. Is not thé‘kingdom of heaven spirit- 
‘nal kingdom ?—the work of the divine Spirit, | 
creating a heaven-born people, ‘a higher race, | 
“distinct from the ignorant\and unbelieving 


- world by virtue of an eternal life? ‘This is the 


messdige we proclaim to the Chinese. Let uf 
therefore be careful only” to propagate the’ 
Kingdom according to its own laws. To God | 


“we ‘imust leave it té-prepare our way by His 


good providence, as He sees most meet. "We 
- cai never consent to eritrust the ministry of His 
word ‘to unfit persons) nor to employ any but. 
the children of the Kingdom to prodldim ‘the | 
gospel 6f'the: Kingdom, Balaam niay’ prophe- 


to’ take the resp 
upon ourselves’ of introdncing those 
\ 


eon have a precioustiess of their — 


strongly from the notion of employing “such 
then as we can get; ” and urge the very oppo- 
site, viz: be as suré as possible that youemploy — 
men, who are called of God, or employ none at — 
all. There is no real need to be in a hurry-to — 
accomplish a certain amount of work. The 
opening of the school can be postponed. That 
out-station need not positively be established 
this year. God isin no hurry. Every thing 
can afford to wait rather than that we should 
violate our principles. by committing the g08- 
pel of God to worldly hands.’ ~ 


“Let there be a Chinese whom you, to the 


| the best of your judgment, believe to be called 


of God to the work of evan gelisin; g his coun- 
‘trymen : employ, if you will. Having the 
divine call, there will surely be signs of it.— 
Before you engage him as assistant, he will al- 
| ready be actively employed in seekin g the fur- 
‘therance of the truth. He will want no other 
‘authorization than the general command to all 
bee gud to make him active in his Master’s 
‘Defects of temper and conduct may 
dba in ‘him, but his consisteit behaviour 
will ‘attest his sincerity. Especially will he be 
clear'from all suspicion of love of money; the 
prevailing: passion of his nation. His knowl- 
edge ofthe Scriptures may be very imperfect, 
but he ‘will show an appreciation’ of and love | 
for the gospel. He will not be, like some Chi- 
nese preachers, mainly occupied in assaulting — 
idolatry; but ‘the fatherhood of God, Christ’s 
‘redemption from sin, and the promised Spirit, 

will bé-chosen and beloved themes of his dis- 


g ‘courses. Being: blessed with such a man in 


‘your chutch,’ say employ’ ‘him if you will, 
Your doing so only releases him from the ne- 
cessity of working at-a secular eaniiasid, 
and puts all his time and energy at the service 
| of the gospel. It is then-a moot point ‘wheth- 

er his voluntary labours during a‘ part*of his - 
Htime would: not be more’ valuable than his 


while service as a paid agent. Everywhere 


‘own; ‘aiid im China, surrounded by those who 
‘déent tis’ all from first to Inst agerite-of*govern- 
and working’ only: for our the 
spectacle of unpaid service is ‘Particularly de- 
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( “pretty fair specimen, of. what Christianity ‘does | 
for.a man. Unless his. conduct exhibits the | 


On the other hand, when this evidence of | 


divine call is absent; when the man assents to : 
work at the bidding of the missionary, rather 
than in obedience to an internal impulse; when , 
-the amount of salary is evidently of much im- 
portance; then, I say, better dispense with as- 
sistance altogether, rather than employ such 
‘persons. Laxness of principle here shows in 
ourselves an undue reliance upon wealth, as 
employed in the service of the gospel. The | 
silver and the gold are His, and may fitly be 
consecrated to His service. But if we are se- 
-_eretly letting a part of our confidence rest, in 
> the money, will not God see it? Surely it is 
the disgrace and weakness of the church of 
the present day, that, that which can be bought 
with gold is so highly esteemed for the ad- 
--vaneement of the kingdom. Books and schools, 
churches, aye, and even the talents of great. 
preachers, and perhaps we may add the servi- 
ees of some native agents, money will com- 
mand; and so great efforts are made to get 
money for the sake of these things. Money 
ed apes the material ; it will command the. 
of the intellectual but can it avail. in 
the spiritual sphere ? How it makes one blash 


| 


to hear. the employment, of native agents ex-. | 


tolled for its cheapness! One missionary eoste.| 
as much as a dozen native 


Missionary work on. with. 
—_ assistants is wasound at. the root. More| 
_ than the foreign teacher, the Chinese. assistant 
will be to his hearers the living exemplification 
_ of Christianity. They cannot inspect the for- 
eigner very. closely, nor; understand him thor- 
oughly. | But they can. pretty. well estimate |. 
the character of the native: evangelist. ‘Such! 
as they see him to be, they will consider a| 


new divine power of the heayen-born life be- | 
fore their eyes, they will probably listen to 


a livia cannot. be got: ont of: Christianity.— 
More serious than this is the danger of divert- 
ing the hearer from sincere ‘inguiries: and Te- 
flections which might have led to hig solid con- 
version, to a mixed state. of mind, in which 
seeking for the truth is — ‘by: sac 
of employment. 

free and abundant ‘use native ag 
dwarfs, if it does not extinguish, ‘ee 
‘service. The Christians, being aceustomed to 
‘see almost every’ fit person- employed’ by the 
Mission, naturally reason, “if I were fit to do 
n | anything, I should be employed. too.” As prob- 
ably most of those who would have. been act- 
ive voluntary workers are absorbed in the mis- 
sion, there is a lack of examples to stimulate 
| the rest. Thus a habit grows up in the ehurch 
of. leaving evan gelistie work almost entirely t to 
\the missionary and his paid assistants. 
‘every reason therefore, I urge again, let ‘there 
| be no laxness in this matter. Be in no haste 
to, constitute your converts recognised ‘and 
paid agents of the mission. Better labour 
alone than take to your side a colleague whose 
heart is not as yours, but who serves coldly, 
formally, and for what he can get. Oars’ is’ a 
holy. war. hd enlistment of mercenaries is 
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SINCE the ratification of the treaties 
European powers, more than’ twen ears 
our of the interior of China ° 
been gradually enlarging. Journiés’ into 
the‘country have been extending’ both in- fre- 
quency and distance, and much information has 
been gathered rege ding the physical features 
‘and the means o locoimotion Many of these 
journies have been Fier to the public in per- 
manent records, and have proved incentives to 


preaching for years, and never gain the remot- 
est conception that such a thing as christian 
life existe, and is possible for men... 
Other objections to this laxneas:there are.— 
Such a mode of- engaging: agents introduces a 
‘temptation to the’ Chinese. It is not 
merely that clever plausible out of em- 


the more cautious to er the number of ‘such 
ighteen provinces have. 


Few. of the ei 
‘left unpenetrated; most 
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Dbouchures; the princi 
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{J ay, | 


| ‘nore. important p oven 
red miles beyond 
rich field of investigation still remains. 
ouched, in the numerous aifiuents of the latter 
vn One of these, the Han, from its length 
importance, is almost entitled to rank high- 
d secondary: river. Indeed, is so 
described in the oldest Chinese record, The 
venerable. Shoo having stated . that :- —* The 
Resng ‘and the Ha their éonimon | 
cdourt;” proceeds tell us afterwards, that— 
4 From P‘o-chung, (hill), the great Yu surveyed 
‘Bs Yang, (the ancient name of the river. near 
| Source), which, flowing, eastward became 
é Han. 
and after passi 
embankments, ‘went on to Ta-pée, south of} 
swhieh it entered the K stward., still | 
whirling on, it formed the marsh of f P‘ang- | 
and from that its eastérn flow was the 
he ern Kéang, as which it enté?ed the’ sea:” | 
any sonfiderice is to be placed in the “ Trib- 


ng ‘the: three 


of Yu,” four thousand years.ago, the } 
wade inhabitants of the Province of Kingcho 


‘might be seen navigating its waters, wit ners 
| es of “feathers, hair, ivory, and 
“Hid6s ; ‘pold, ‘silver and copper the ch‘un tree, | 
cedar and cypress; grindstonies, 

~ywhetstones, arrow-head_ stones, and cumabar ; 
the Bwén and lod bamboos, and the wood of | 

' | the hoo tree; three-ribbed rushes, silken fab- | 

“ics and pearls. ‘Such’ we are told was the’ 
tréffic of ancient times, and although the com- 
-modities of commerce may have chan ged with 
the exigencies of advancing civilization, yet- 
we may fairly believe that there has been an 
= transit, from that time to, the’ 

resent, and that the river craft of to-day, | 

en with cotton, pettery; and the interchange-| 


- able products of the north and south, are but 
of those old- |; 


Through | 
prefectures | 
of Shen- 
past ort 


the sea, a8 if they were hastening to} 


‘Farther éast ‘it became the ‘water | 


ntal 


as durinig mhemeénto of not) to 
| say fabulous labours of the .ancient bh 


yang.and. other places; with the gay 
pennants and.streamers in fair weather, 
an exceedingly picture ie effect ‘to ‘the 
‘two milds froin the mouth: Such was the 
‘on which I embarked, towards the ‘middle of 


ious and. in good condition ; our party 


‘the people. 


tint tillit enters the Yang-taze, had now, 


same appeargnce as, the turbid waters of, 
latter, which it retained till we were near 


| near twenty feet lower than the summer ‘level. 


| where oteny boat passin 


‘Scriptures, we received a ticket to pass ‘with- 
out the slightest delay. 
‘day’s sail beyond brought 


us to the city of 


feseeied in the “Spring and 


nals,” ‘where the troops 


of Tsoo. Up.to this point, afew hills oceur at 


On the east of, Tsge-teen, a watercourse from 


twenty” miles ‘higher ‘up, the Yun-kow tang, a 
| more formidable emerges on the 


in which it the citiés of Suy-chow, 
Man of the ‘water- 
gon ary: wihien 


At 
[lowing ae 


€ 


pher. Yu, The traordinary asse e-of 

of all sizes a yatietion of builds the 
the high podps, the round bows, 
‘and othér distinctive characteristics, marking - 
the vessels from: Sze-chuen, Hoo-nan, ae? | 
ade of 


October, 1866, in a‘ Seang-yang boat, commod- 
consist- 
ing of six,-four of whom were natives, ‘and © 
our object the of the Bible among 


W ater, ‘at ‘times a clear 
im consequence of ‘recent, rains, assumed. the 


city of Kenn-chow. There had been a fall in | 
‘the ‘water for several weeks, it being in places | 


Tsaé-teen, the first considerable 
town, which lies on the right bank, ‘twenty 
miles from Hankow, ae is a custom house | 
‘or down has to 
| be examined; but on 3 ds e deelaration that 
our object was the circulation of the Christian — 


Little more ‘than’ 


where the Seaou-pée hill stands.on 
posite bank, famous. as bein the. place 
utumn An- 
of Woo crossed: the 
‘Hanyand were’ drawn up to resist the forces 


intervals on the south, but beyond. this the 


| ‘country is is almost a dead leve], till we reach 
‘the Ma-leang hill, which we’ on ‘the twelfth 
| day of our journey ; ‘another spot of historical 


; | interest,’ being the N uy-fang bill, surveyed by 
en-| Yui in. the: course of-his engineering labours. 


the Ch'th-yay Tae ‘hows: into the Han; ‘tha 
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“three embankments,” spoken of in Yu’a° | we 
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To-paou 70. 43 


most of these there, is a -conriderable 
trade, and the people seem. generally i in & pros- 
perous,condition. Where there in.a large boat- 


population, ' there are usually: a “number | 


orig characters, who require to be: can- 


tiousl y dealt with. As a rile however,we fognd 
the most. friendly, the good | 


fegling:.was sufficiently dufninant to. overrule 
@ny'tendeucy to'tumult; 

beyond, Maleang hill, a river leads up 
to: the chow vity.of King-mun. -Two or. three 


hours further sail. brought ng to the. landing | 1 
hi Shih-pae, a large town stand- | to 


place fur, 4, 
iig three: miles inland ‘from the right bank. 
Sorne echspictions | ‘hills soon’ Appear’ on the | 


\Bide, Ktioww n as the = ‘San-tseen 


lying cast and west. 


| ‘peyeral ral. posts along the left. we | 
found -pyramidal strugtures, erected. ‘at 
sb p.turns. of the rer, to, resist. the. force of 
e is-abont.an angle of 60 | 


degrees, and robably. hirty or forty «feet, in 
height; the hacks for up. tat the top, 
which i 1S, level. terrace... Are. these; the 


tremely probable. 


Barrows ‘4 peculiar construction, having 
donble wheels.:: ‘These were the ‘execution: of 
& contract. for fifteen. hundred, to be. used as 
vehicles of transport‘fot the: imperial’ forces 
as Mohathmedans' in ‘Shen-se. 


tgves’ bound*southward ap- 


t t 
saw, were miserably 


poor and stintéd, andthe 
produed’ this to Be below” the 
verape.° ‘The stream 
were with avid” | 


{informed that it was customary to 


i 


shan,. being th the. terminus of a, sange of. some | 
ans of miles 


cargoes, jicluding, European g 

which, comes: from) SOMES), the,, hills cnet fax 


kow 


“Wwe stopped at ap Jy Seaou-ho 


‘i Tung-tsin wan, a long. str 


At the village of + 


on the ‘right, an insig 
from an opéring betw; the hile bit in”! 
summer this forms a nsiderable’ river, @ ‘Hand. 
red. miles in length, passing’ several ba 
towns. As we Were against this village, sear 
was being. made for the body of ‘person 
had just fallen into the river. Enquiritt 
method was adopted by the natives for the 
restoration of life in cases of' asphyxia 


the patient head downwards, front. ‘to 


‘nearly. par ‘allel with river, 
from the right bank, and “some ‘hil 
on the left, ‘consisting of a Coarse’ red 
stone, which is much tsed ‘in’ buildin 


Hankow. The following ve 


AK low, busy,, Lown 


ot of hills. Appearing, at no, great dist 
Most-of the next day: was spent, ini E-chia 
which Stands about a mile ‘and. half: 
right Bank. This was.the first walled:ei 
hal éome to. since. leaving: Han-chuesio! This 
“| people were ‘very peaceable and . frienily 
Ground nats and are latgely; 
‘November 1st opéiied with, a ‘thick 


the river, and soon ‘after passing the, 


large village on’ the right, standing. forty. feet 


cet. 


above the water. Hills now appear all-round 
‘ata few miles distance, and close: in 


we \approach the, prefectural city: Eathyothé 


ex- | next day were stopped by head. wind At 

the village of BE RR ‘Lith-kea tseft on 
part of our’ ‘course we ‘foun: | | 
selves daily inedhtact with barges, laden with 


the ri ght. At noon on the 8rd we ‘were ‘at 


town consisting principally of small.sho 


junks. ‘The same day we stopped at Be 


month of the 


branch of which, extending upwards of 
red miles. worth 


fecture of N 
time naviga sizey abd 


on! 


standing on the. declivity, of, a, rising gr und, 


Chang- kea wan, a large. village the 
Pib-ho river, the 


ers, but with a tolerably large accumulation 
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the'Han. ©The juiika and boats here | 
avé*véry numerous, and at the time we arrived | t 
the number was 'inoreased by a large accéasion 
carrying students for the literary examination, 
just about to/téke in the prefectural; ity. 
Spent Sunday, the 4th, in this neigh- 
yood,, our: appro 


become rumour- 
oad, and on. arriving opposite. city 
owing morning, with the flag of . 
& Bible Society fying, hundreds had 
on the shore to sce us. 
+9Opposite the city stands the great 
. tawn.of Fan-ching, about half the size of Han- 
(ane standing in the same relation. to 
| that Hankow does to Weg oben 
sbi ping is, very dense. 

lwe. east in the middle of river, 


morning 
abatement-o for two Piling while 
‘the ferrymen reaped a golden harvest plying 
to and fro. Wit al we found the people ‘in 
very friendly, and little to 
ool the harmony’ of our intercourse, the 
for ‘our: ‘books being: almost unpar- 
allele. 


Distant. fr .Hankow four. hundred | an 
miles:by water, the city of Seang-yang is an 
lohy. at the foot of a toler.. 
_ ably lofty mountain range. The walls are in 
‘repair, and a.garrison is stationed there. | 
interest attaches to the city, from 
_ the notice given of it in Marco Polo,’ Ww ere we 
cab 0 th %t was one of the last cities to suc- 


the Yuen Mongols. The passage reads | 
in Wright's edition :—“Sa-yan-fu is a 
city in th province of Manji, | 
Keving' under its: jurisdiction twelve wealthy | 
and large towns. It isa place of great commerce 
the bodies ‘of their de idolaters. | 
bs; Ae subjects of the grand khan, and 
use hjs.paper currency. Raw silk is there 
in great quantity, and the finest 


red with with gold and woven. Game of 
abounds. ‘The place is amply farnish- 
ed ‘with everything that belongs to a 
city, and by its uhcommon stre ‘it was 
bled to stand a siege of three years ; refus; 
10. great khan, even after 


Manji. ‘The difficultiés in the redue- 
tion of it: were chiefly occasioned by, ithe 
not being 
| eatin: the others bein 
ed: with water, by. means. of w 


the ‘place 


which 


had obtained possession of the province-of| — 


able to approach it, except 
surround: | 


in the power of the. previ ent. When 
operations were reported to. his maj 
extremely hurt that thia place 
should hold out, after. al rest 
of the.country been reduced'to obedience. 
The circumstance having. come to thé 
edge of the brothers Nicolo and Maffeo,,who 
were then resident at the imperial: court, 
immediately presented themselves tothe and 
khan, and proposed to him that they should 
be ullowed to constract machines, suchas Were 
made use of in the West, capable of throwing 
stones of three’ hundred 
which the buildings 


rial was ae to by the grand khan;swho, 
warmly 


that t lest smiths and carpenters should 


| be placed under their direction; amongst wHom _ 


were sotie’ Nestorian Christians, who proved 
to be tiost’ able’ mechanics. In a few days 
they comp leted their mangonels,' acco “to 
| the instructions furnished by the two brothers ; 


of the grand’ khan, and of his whole court, an 
opportunity was afforded of secing them oast 
stones, cach of which weighed three hundred 
pounds. They were then put on board of ves- 
sels, and conveyed to the army. When set up 


in front of the city of Sa-yan-fu, the first stone | 
Projected by one of them fell with such weight — 
violence u a building, that a great. 


of it was crushed, and fell to the ground. 
terrified were the inhabitants by this mischief, 


which to them ‘seemed to be the éffect of a | 


thunderbolt from heaven, that they immediately 
deliberated upon the expediency of surrender- 
ing. Persons authorized to treat were Accord- 
ingly sent from the place, and their submission 
was accepted on the same terms and cere 
that had been granted to the rest of the prov 

ince. This prompt result of theif ingenuity 
increased the teputation and credit of these 
two Venetian brothers in the opinion’ of the 
grnd khan and of all his courtiers.” | i 


Some interesting investigations 
on.this subject are given in Panthier’s | 


a 


article., .. 


pounds. weight,. by 
of the city might be de-. ff 
stroyed and the inhabitants killed. Their memo- 


pproving of the scheme, gave orders | 


and a trial being made of therh'in the presence 


The use of these catapults is ix in Obi 
nese authors, and it is curious to find that they - 
o-|refer the origin of firearms to the siege of 
‘Seang-yaug. 
ful edition of Marco Polo, pp. 478—475. A 
great | recent excavation in the city has discoveréd 6 

heard of treasures. that ‘were buried im ‘me 
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y Revorder) J ces ex: Viceroy, Tso, was careful 
AN OTHER PROCLAMATION 
AGAINST IDOLATROUS |. We, your Governor and Geyern 
PROCESSIO NB. ys having just arrived in this 
903 prehensive lest these processigns ehould 
TRANSLATED BY W. 7. LAY, again spring up, and are therefore’. 
to put a stop to them before the evil spreads 
U; éntitled to wear insignia of of the first itself. Providence is partial to no one, but 
“grade, Honorary President of the of in the extreme, as every: one must 
War, and Viceroy of Fookien and Che-| know. Will it be argued that heaven -will 
| _ Mang; fail to protect children who are obedient, 
ty "alg Honorary Vice President of the Board of and who perform their duty in life without 
se War; Governor of Fookien ; Nia? violating the laws, merely because the pes: 
he PROHIBITORY PROCLAMATION : burn incense, and to worship 
‘processions have from of} temple? [Certainly not.) Will it be: 
severely restricted, and’ local on the other hand that: heaven will 
permitting: such, to take _place}in the least spare those debased and ‘tageivi- 
have held themselves liable to ptt&ish-|ous wretches who are ready to perpetrate 
43. | ‘ment, as the annals of history will show.— | any enormity, even though they consult the 
A | ‘A‘great taste for literature evinced itself at | gods, and perform all the required ‘ceremao- 
| “Ouetime in the. rovinee, and sound com- nies? [Certainly not:} The ancients tell 
e | mon sense prevailed ; but since the rebellion} us that one who is not able to serve his fath- 
oceurred , civilization seems to have declined-| er ber the ancestral temple with 
 to-e great extent, and.to have given way to} - and: sincerity, but his seerifice 
all ‘sorts of superstitious practices, which} will. im nothing. is quite Immia- 
‘have increased to an alarming degree. In| terial. whether a man Buddha ‘or 
the city and its adjacent dependencies there | not, as long as he performs the mioral duty 
inumgbers who unite-together undef dif- incumbent upon him of pleasing his parents 
~ fenent denominations, and wh@ parade ima-| This maxim is clear enough, and st 
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\ 
ant military” officials; who Was nicntibned ‘the-pecupa- 
théy afforded were. alldW- | tiond of ‘the people, nor. ‘in’ ‘thel of 


ved! the selves on the. 


share of the 
‘which fell to tliem. 


It is ab- |. 
Wiely necessary ‘that ‘the ‘strictest care 
be exercised; to prevent the like 
ess in thée'future. 
HE Permission will be: to pray 
t 


i god 


“with ‘he custom prevailed 
herto;, but. on.no account whatever will 

be mns, of the other gods be allowed, 
‘mor will ‘Countenance de} to the collec- | th 
for'such nonsensical purposes. 
the is issued = tie 


‘wan pated 
to’ be poing on will. be ‘denounces 
without mercy. 

oath one ‘obey this special 
6th’: year, month, Vth day 


1667.) 
FEW NOTES: ON COTTON IN | 


oy In that cotton’ lant was nat 

_ -fandaidigenous production of the soil of Chi-| 

ina, Ontantrodaced ; from abroad. The first 

notice. of »it* we ‘meet with: is that. contained | 
iintthe Tribute-of Yi,” mentioned, in the: 

King, or {Historical Record,” as 

- 2000! years B.C.—soon ‘after the 

-mefitioned -in tory. [3 
-{Mréi than: two thousand years: later: itvis. 

ri giggain ‘mentioned as tribate*” brought to Chi- 

distaut foteigners,” “According, to | 
of Dzii Kuang of. be 

dynasty, it- further appears 

was not introdu ary in Ohi. 


d, in accord: | ha 


| from over the western frontiers. — . 


food ‘and. commodities.” 
‘From’ whétice it was. ‘introduced: orby 
whom, Chinese history —ag~ far have 
been able tojtiscertain—is silent, beyondthe 
bare mention, as in the Tribute of Ya” 
of “island foreigners,” and ‘at.a more te- | 
foul eridd of “distant foreicners”? Per- 
he host satisfactory dine fo the source 
it’ was derived, ia to be found inthe 
‘ety mology of the word used at that remote — 
ae to des ‘akon it. It is evident that © 
aud Au pe 
but are meaning! and inexplicable abide 
2 | from their particular use in designating that , 
one Objeet, aud the names were given in 
imitation of. the peaple whom they | 
| were indebted for a knowledge.of it. The . 
|same-term occurs in the Latin, Greek, | 
-| brew and Persian langtiages, modified to | 
suit. their. different ‘and variously 
‘written carbasus, arpasoo, ket 
| all are of undoubted 
gin, the Sanserit being.“ karpasa’”” and the: 
Hindee “ kupas.” “We 
believe cotton was introdueed from India 
by the statement in Chinese history that the - 
provinces of Shansi, Shensi, Fahkien and § 
Kwantung, first derived advantage from it, 
being brought by ship, to Canton, and 
Fahkien from the outside foreigners,. while - 
the people of .Shansi.and Shensi: receiv 


pt 


Soon after the introduction of the plait | 
in the Sung: or Yuen dynasty, it spread” 
through all parts of the empire, ‘and com- 
pared with silk and hemp was:pronounced 
hundred fold:more useful.. ‘The ‘several 
‘provinces of: the north and south vied with 
other in its. ‘production and manufac- 
ture, aiid numerous treatises and manuals § 
al: were written to encourage and direct/in- 
ts chitivation; but owing to certain canses, 
some of which I propose to notice briefly in 
| this article, it seems to have degenerated in| 


Chirta;:and is now: far anferior, both as re-} 


ts its quantity and ty, to that pro- J 
ati bag yt) 


ins 


13 ‘contary, only the| 


I ta 


soperiors, itis called tribute.” 


cotton in China the pun, or G. 
or G. thie tes: 
or — ‘The first is found 


by which St 
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rand karbhas, 


e are further led to | 
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less, yielded that earliest mentioned in Chi- | che 
history brought as tribite. The tszhwa 


“India, Egypt and the "The stong 
tates, and is the Wail pa ér teas extent thro 


spediés; “doubt. 


is toa extent, and yields 
that quality known as nankin, or nankeen 
“Sob The tsau pun is more universal, be- | 


- Ing extensively known and cultivated in 


‘both the eastern uud wester hemispheres 


Et is susceptible of great modifications and 


changes, favorable or unfavorable, according 
to the soil and climate, or modes ‘of cultare 
to which it. 3s subjected. What may have | 
been the character of the original species | 
first introduced into this country, we have 
‘now no means of ascertaining. There are, 
“however, ample reasons for dlieving it to | 


“have been far superior to that at present ex- | 


sand fruitfulness ; andshould the same causes 
continue to operate in the, future as #m. the 


ng, i.e. as far as respects its excellence 


:. it is evident that a further deprecia- 
tion will inevitably ensue. I will pow pro-. 
ceed to notice some of those which appear. 
‘to be most prevalent and disastrous. 


and climate. *There is perhaps 1 no 


it more delicate or susteptible of-gentle 


tment, or more grateful’ in its retitrn, 
the cotton plant. {t' cannot. endure 
‘damp, cold, er shade, but hexuriates and 


thrives best i in.« climate and soil which af- which I am acquainted; ‘and in Americathe 
crop ‘is seldom finished’ ‘in’ less than nino 


ford the happiest combination of heat, light 
and moisture. ;“‘It_seems to prefer. the vi- 


; _einity of the s sea. in any countries, and the 


‘Interior in naturally damp climates.” For 


‘Instance, In’ America it cannot be grown 
except the spevies G. Barbadeuse—on the 
“eoast, buat flourishes beautifully in regions 
Narying from forty to ninety miles distant | 


in the interior, it being confined tor the mest 
art between ‘the thirtieth and thirty-sixth 

of latitude, or immediately between’ 

" the regions of excessive moisture on the one 

~ hand, and. excessive cold atid damp on the 

“other. As to soil, judging 

which it is thost fruit 


“quality, it 


and excellent in 
uires a loose’ alluvial or light |5 
ly 1 ated with carbon- 
ate of. ~y Buch, without exception, are 
characteristics. of. the famons_ ott, 


extent, if net 


entire’ country; account of! its” ‘denn 


ng from that in 


As to the Hi | 
| driven the plant “ 
Wr toe, on of the 


‘the 


ampaign nature; Sut more especially the 
annual falls of rain, which genef&lly: ocour 
‘about the time of planting or eat in the 
summer .before its 


plant, and. to a great extent both 
the climate and soil against its production. | 
If. But by far the greatest injaryithas 
to sustain, aside from that of i improper eul- 


inflicted ‘by the practice of Tate 
planting, by wh 


‘This practiec, 
though brought about: to some extent bythe 
causes above noted, is by no means absoliite- 
ly necessitated by’ the climate, but origi- 
nates in that long established aiid 
Chinese system of economy which | reqtires 
every arable spot of Broad: to be kept mh- 
‘der bond of perpetual increase} ‘and tin! or- 


arbitrary ‘efforts are pe forth to ad 
seasons of the several’ crops: to each 


astrously to the crop. Indeed, cotton »re- 
quires, to develop and mature. fully, : the 
longest seasou of any staple production with 


months, and often in) not: léss'than ; 


and premature growth is: effected anthithe 
finished in less than two thirds of that 


as mentioned above; becomes hasty;: 
‘ture anid dwarfed ; ’ while the po 
are preatly reduced’ in size, andyas I have 
often observed, nearly as much as twenty or 
thirty’ per cent'of. them shrivel; and refuse 
to reveal their treasures, or if foreed todo 
so yield but a paltry gain of ‘indifferent, 
stad ed ahd unmarketable fibre, Souniver- 
this ‘and tible 

its influence u 
jow the character of the seed for the-niext 
[year’s that 1 often wonder this ammmal 


growth 18. attained orcits 
fruit set, affect most injuriously the cotton — 


| tivation, ‘to be rhentioned présently, isithat 


th its season is shortened 
ally two months, and in some instances even 
‘as miuch as three months. © 


peculiarly 


to which the most and: even 


which as in the ease of 


whereas in China, by late planting) ‘aforbed 


time. The particular effect of this short 
| season as experienced hereisthatthe growth, 


stor. bolls 


of of cotton cultivation | 
afi carbonate ’of lime. | not fail ultimately eterjors 
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TE MISSIONARY RECORDER. 


Texas, those who hiive | 

writtemon the: subject seems to. be | 
‘mich correct information, and many of their | 
directions as to ite cultivation are appropri- 
ate and excellent; but unfortunately 
are butifew who seem to be aware of what 
-has been. written for their edification, or 


who‘ have the inclination or ability to prac: | 


it. There.are no large plantations in | 

China, though large landed proprietors are 
_ »motinncommon, the land being for the most 
_ jpart-owned or leased and tenanted by innu 
imerable'small farmers, who though indus- 


trious and: laborious to the utmost extent 


are yet! werless, for want. of the mears or | 


the inte igence necessary to modify or cor- | 
Feet the prevailing errors of their present 


n improper e tion of the soil. 
toe receive, the erop reper having a good 
is its early thorough 
) by deep ploug ing and, thoroug pulver- 
izing it; which cannot be in China, on 


vseoonnt of the low, damp nature of its soil, 
.or.the interference of 'a growing erop—es- 
“pecia y as the limited nature of the indi-. 
nal: will not allow devoting a large. 


vid 
 part.of them to staple: ex- 
~-clusively. 

impro] 
"practice of sowing the seed broadcast, asin. 


rand high] y, inj nrious: 


there | 


(For r the Mipsio Recorder, 
“PRO ESSONS IN THE 
SPOKEN 


[ConeInded from last ménth. 
‘A beyond thirty or ‘five thirty 
minutes’ duration generally tires people 80 
much that. the. all potent Morpheus finda it 
necessary to step in and relieve his patients 
from their anxiety by administering a dose! of 
his farnous tincttire of somnolency, which has 
the effect of causing’ them tobe oblivious’ ‘to 
all that is going on; and the result is that they 
lose the pith and marrow of the discourse by 
Teason of its being protracted to too great a 
length. . A long sermon bears an anslogy in 
one respect to an article in a paper whieh oc- 
‘cupies several columns. People are not dis- 
posed to listen to the former, nor are they will- 
ing to wade through the latter. 

i There is a very prevalent habit diniiiget 
us, and one which is exceedingly contagious, 
of looking at the end of an article, to see how 
long it is, prior to perusing it. If it occupies — 
only a column,.it is read at.once. If it covers. 

two columns, some hesitation. is evineed ; and 
if it trends over any space beyond this, it is 
| quite possible that it may be abandoned ‘alto- 


» tthe case of wheat or barley, which precludes 


the possibility of proper cultiv ‘It is} 


altogether mistaken view to 
all that. is necessary to a crop 0 
is to sow liberally and simply /p 
ut thé; weeds that mi choke! or hinder 
ite growth: The. soil should be most thor- 
oughly, loose and light at the time of plant-. 
og, ‘and. kept 'so during the. whole period of | . 
ite! growth, 
~ low; easily affected by drought,or moisture, 
the: plant: 
without fruit.” 
I would sugpent that by i in- 
_-trodueing proper seeds from thoroughly de- 
cotton, adopting a, different: 
stem of more with 
‘and demands be a} 
article of Chinese com: 
‘an invariab Vs eve, } 
the nstive mode of eultivatio 


uetive: even on. 


‘other wied its: root will be shal- | 


‘attain a hasty and 


the book before when 


gether, unless it has ‘the good fortune to re 
| Se8s something startling and interesting. 
A. From these few preliminary remarks, the 
| reason why I failed to finish the notice of the ° 
work before us in the preceding number of 
this paper will without much difficulty suggest J 
itself. I had an idea that there was a possibil- 
ity of condensing all I required to’ say in the 
May nomber; and when I ‘failed’ there, T'felt 
confident of being able to accomplish my task 
{in the June issue. But the plain fact was that | 
I found so many. more words calling for notice — 
| than I, anticipated, gnd on the other hand I 
was so afraid of taking up too much ‘space, in 
| the paper, that I decided to reserve a ‘portion 
for the present month. 1 have but afew more 
| words to extract from “ essons ” 
Nabe T close; hence ‘the present 
bé condensed into small apace. 

may be noticed at tienes that the of 
written in two diferent. 
This is attributable to my employing , 

giving 


‘will 
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| MISSIONARY RECORDER. 


a and ou our own Peking orthog: | tha th! “were 
when dissetting sentence. and 


Edkins doubtless derived the = hg. the one not admit 
of “KK FR ta ching from the same source| that he was good. - The meaning is really. very 


whence he procured. that of XK. mu urh. simple. ‘The character AR does not: mean tere 
In the second part | of this notice I mentioned | in the first senterice, nor. was in the’ second, bit | 


: that there was much edification to reward the had; neither does p4 mean both, but each.- ie 
f= man who might happen to stumble across the hao ch a ¥ 
characters. last given ; let me now add that | hg. 29 bat 


there is infinitely more information for. him tiegeess am Let us now proceed. to. construct 


the first sentence. . The two men each had 
who meets with K some good thing.. This in good. English will 
. These -two characters occur on p. 69, and we | read, Each of the. two men gained s 


to our great gratification that they or, Each, of the two men reaped some 
conjecture how such a mistake as this can have lent sayin g both i is true, but. it 
crept'into Mr. Edkins’ work at all. The char- has no influence on the assertion that I have | 
acters ch'ing do not mean gambier, | made, to the effect. that 4% means and 
nor did they ever mean it. Smalts, which is. not both. The second of the two 
an oxide of cobalt, and which is not a mineral have just quoted may be rendéred, 7 y 

| green but a mineral blue colour, will be much will not ata that he has ind a ig 
| nearer the desired mark. Another remagk thing. | 
| “May not be irrelevant here, and that is, that if} Jy let me quote one 
4 | a dictionary had been consulted, it would have | which Mr. Eadkins, | with all his: ‘érudition, ap- 


~ 


: | elisited the fact that gambier belongs to the| pears to have misunderstood. Ié may be found 

vegetable and not'to the mineral kingdom. _ on p. 66, \and: — 
’ On'p. 87, two different Meanings are given | 

— and this is translated, “Liven he can tn 

to la. One is to a which course case do it . The intertiont of the fere 


involves the employment of a knife ; the other plies some , able: whereas ‘there i is no doubt 
is to cut with scissors. The here giv- whater er, The first: ch aracter, 
, by Mr. Edkins is not properly Ja at all, hen an the one; 


- point will tell you that there is no difference | 
between la and La, however, “shoud meaning. is thoysand: OMe. New, ten 


avainst one chan Vv 
have an extra stroke i in it, and be written thus, | thousand chances ga t ce involves 


; a difficulty which is next to insurmountable, 
It only means to cut with knjfo, and and therefore We cannot reeonailé thigfact with — 
Kk not, with Scissors. The character By chien. is 


an, which, I have just, said,,. implies some 
t § the one in general use when we have reason ‘to doubt. The sentence will read much better, 
speak. of cutting with scissors. The same char-| and will correspond | ‘more closely to; the Chi- 
acter (Fa) oceurs on p. 90, and bears the sound nese context, if written, a t as srpoaaile ig 
of to sting. It requires some qualification | inn. to ‘eucceeit, or, cam in wide 'accom 
nettles, th ral sense of 
and is not used in e gene i ‘the. of 
ter than “however very. al apd. barely 
ng. of the two sentences (pp. 50 and when it ia of 
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worth reference... I down 


40 select, and I sti demur to. It. 


¢ ‘gave was ‘to distribute, which j is 
hardly to’ separate. To separate 
previous stones and to select them ‘are sone: 
what analogous,.though not very much Hf 
person. were, to lay.a heap of diamonds: be«| 
fore another, and,to tell him to select all the | 
good qnes, this would be more satistac- | 
tory to him than if. he were ‘merely told — oo 
dvate the good ones froin'the bad. 

Though I have'picked out sentences and | 
thete of qu stionable meaning, the book of Mr. 

fins as a whole is entitled to much eulogi- 
om, as it was the best book that had been pub- 
lished ‘ap to thé laste 0 of the Tate work of Mr. 
Wate. 


OOLA MA TION. 


a 


I. Knowlton, in ina ‘letter dated N Ning. 
t, 186%, copy of a cer- 
cial document, which we here repro- 


duce, to together with Temarks of that gentleman : 
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tip id Ringhwa fh, Hiingdliow: and Ningpo, 
Its tobe to’ clits 


at disorderly also 
speaks of false religions, which, have, been intro- 
duced from places.’ The 
‘disttriet., magistrate at. Kinghwa.told me that 
Christianity was included among the ‘falsereli- 
gions referred to.in the proclamation, ahd he 
referred toit inf in official document as author- 
ity for ‘deciding a case against w tative Chris- 
tian, and for: prostribing ‘Christianity. The 
magistrate dsed ‘the proclamation (whatever 
may have been its original design) ¢s authori- 
ty for treating native Christians in his district 
‘as outlaws. The native Christians in King: 
hwa regarded the proclamation as an intended 
thrust at Christianity, as: well as some other 
sects of religionists. They said that it was re- 
| ported a village in the Fookien province, 
inhabited by a Buddhist. sect of vegetarians, 
| had been utterly destroyed, and that this proc; 
| lamation had some reference to that. They 
believed that the wording was obscure and 
general on, purpose to give those officials who 
chose to avail themselyes of it, occasion to Be- 
y persecute native Christians, 

SJ forward it. to enquire the partioulars of 
of massacre of the village referred to above 
and, also, the history of the proelar 
What are the -views. and; disposition of, “ig 
Viceroy, Ton, Christianity Have 


age 
“in 
+ Oe 
pete 
| 


Nore —The above, “been 
discussed by,the missionaries at Fogchow, . ‘Tt 
is thought here that, the Viceroy had no  refer- 
ence to Christianity: in putting it forth, although 
its peculiar phraseology has been commented 
upon. — Some time since the Viceroy organised 
an expedition against a village i in the province, 
and severely punished the inhabitants for cer- 
tain acts: of ‘trespass on neighboring lands++ 
Farther 'than:this we are unable to imp 
9 on the 
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its worst, Bat b 
even’ in the: 

with ; and if the world is 0 bad with Chris 
tianit ye would it be without it? Let 
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a pose, wl correct. 


q should | be deducted, and. as the Chinese will] 


deen balanced by the deaths that occurred in 


muniber of births, and deduct the number of| 
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ot» (Fer ‘The Recorder.) 
CHINESE IN CALIFORNEA.” 


BEY. M. J. KNOWLTON. 


ait? 


‘follovcing statistics ‘of the number. of 

E Ghiscee that arrived in California and departed 
from there, from the year 1852 to the middle | 
of. 1865, I cut from “The New York. Mercan- 
tile Journal.” ‘They may uid relied upon, Ii bs 


i 


96.48" 


88,196, 


Difference, 


“From the di ifference ‘between arrivals, 
departures, viz. 58,291, the ‘number of deaths 


38,196 


‘not consent to be buried in a foreign land, sta- | 
tistics show that during the above period, there 
"were 18,040 coffins sent from San Francisco to 
a China. Deducting this amount from the 58,291 


~ California in June, 1865. This does not include 
births, which could not have been very numer- 
_Ous, as the number of females in California, | 
} “according to the last, census, in 1860, was but | 
1,760; the number of births’may have 


the mining and other distant regions, their re- 
mains having been returned to San Fran- | 
and shipped to China. ‘To obtain the} 
‘sum of the present Chinese popalation: ‘in Cal- | 
~ ~ffornia, wé must add the number of arrivals 
during nearly the last two years, and the} 


deaths and ures. If we reckon ‘tle ar-} 
Fivals'at 14,000, births 2,000, and ‘deaths and | 
ve is 4,000;--we have about 57,000 as the 

plesent niamber of Chinese in California. 


content with the mines abaindonediby the white 


Wwe have 45. ;251 as the number of Chinese in | Roc 


“Now ‘that. a line of steamers 


running between California and C China, probably 


the emigration to that land of gold, will greatly 
increase, and it is to be hoped and’ expected 
that there will be a greater ‘proportidy of. a 
better class of emigrants who will go. 


great interest naturally arise. ‘One is, what 48 
ment on the future development of California? 


‘A San Francisco paper, speaking of the work- 
ing class of Chinese immigrants, says: “We 


| cannot claim that the Chinaman is fitted for ai 
‘kinds of toil, but in'a certain “degree he is re- 


useful. ‘Whether employed” in. the 


| factory, in the field, or in the prelitninary 4- 


bors of the railroad, there is always something 


against every spécies ‘of temptations ‘his: 


| price always less than others; and:is generally 


men.” “It is stated that'12,000 Chinese laborers. 
are employed on the Pacific Railroad, and itis. 
| ‘contemplated to increase that naniber to 24,000. 
No doubt that when that’ road is completed, 
Chine: find eniployment in the great. 


& 


‘U.S. Already they have’ penetrated ‘into 


Rocky Mountains. ‘Still, California will remain 


dustry, and the development of her vast‘ re- 


‘remain a great source‘of’ attraction, and be 
greatly developed by their labor. Bat.the: in- 
fluence of the Chinese is by no theans: confined 
tothe department of manual labor ; their fond- 


ation in California. Some of the:Chinese mer- 
chants in San Francisco are known to have;ac- 
quired considerable wealth. 1t:is evident that 


‘the way of productive indnetry and trade, Ava 


whether they will contaminate the residents of 


States, with their Asiatic duplicity and 


“Th: view of the above facts, two eso’ of 


to be the influence of this strong Asiatic ele- - 


‘to be made of ‘him. His sobriety ds “proof 


‘tience is unequalled; he offers his miuséle at’a 


‘Tice, cotton, ‘and ‘cane growiig ‘sections of the 
the states and tertitories’on ‘this side"of the 


the chief place where they congregate, and her — 
| public works, her various departments of in. 


sources, will for the most part command their — 
labor. The gold and silver mines-wilPalso ever — 


ness for trade also finds a vide scope for oper- 


the Chinese are destined to exert.a great 
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meanness, remains.t he seen: They. have #0 
jittle for or knowledge ‘of politics, that 
they will. exert; little influence in that directio: 
at least, long period. to come, _ 


Another question of special interest.to all | 
svho are interested in the welfare of China, is, 
what influence will the Chinesé who visit Cal- 
tfornia receive from their contact with western 
civilization and Christianity ?:and what influ- 
ence will they bear back ewith them, and commu. | 
nicate to their countrymen, on their return to 
their. native land ?. It cannot be but that a 
great influence. will be exerted upon them for 
good or ill. Western improvements and won- 
_ derful inventions, western boundless activity | 
and. indomitable enterprise, must give their 
sluggish Asiatic ‘minds a jog. Their minds must 
be somewhat enlarged ; ; their wits sharpened ; 
their, characters. acquire more energy and force ; 
vand.they must obtain many new ideas of what 
human ingenuity and skill, and enlightened ix- 
telligence, are capable of achieving. . But what 
-will be of still greater value to them perhaps, 
they must. ‘perceive, and. the more intelligent 
thoughtful mast keenly feel their inferiority 
__.{n intelligence, skill, and enterprise; in short, in 
everything that makes. a people prosperous, | 
(great, and powerful... Their. self conceit, must 
-suffer some abatement, and the. way may | 
be prepared for their receiving new ideas from 


foreigners; not.only, on; material subjects, but} ce 


_.glso-on those moral,and religious. . Their dream, | 
that. their nation long:since arrived atthe acme 
_ of perfection, and contains all the ‘wisdom . to 
which, mortals.can attain, must be dissipated ; | 
an impulse in the direction of progress must be 
received, and. a desire, awakened: see. some | 
in. their native, land, 
Nor :are these. mere. 
‘Medes: into contact with them, and who have 
noted the effect. of western civilization upon |. 
~ them, testify. to the fact that. they do receive 
the impressions above mentioned... Indeed, we 
witness the: ‘same | produced upon. the | 
minds’ of the . here who sre brought 
in contact with and see most 
Of foreign’ skill ‘and ‘art. and enterprise. ‘The | 


Those 


houses; the sending of commissioners to be- 
come /acquainted with, the sources: of power 


the government to becomé acquainted with the 
laws of nations, as indicated by favoring. the 
translation of a work on that subj ect, and 
adopting it as a kind of text book in the Fot- 
eign Office; the calling of a man from his re- 

tirement to become an officer in the Foreign 


edge, who a few years ago was degraded from 


with a view to their becoming interpreters to 
the April number of the “Recorder”—in: the 


—the fact that the Imperial sanction has been 
given, in answer to a remarkable memorial 


from California with similar i impressions deeply 


extent. 


of fone in ‘ouster, 


' 

i 

July, 
[. 


Office, on account of his geographical knowl- 


office for writing a truthful geography; the em- | 
ployment. of foreign gentlemen to instruct — 
classes of native students in western languages, _ 


government; and ‘especially, as mentioned in — 


article entitled “Signs of Progress in China” 


from the Board of Foreign Affairs, to the es- 
tablishment of a school for learning western — 
science—the special point in the memorial being — 
the faet that, “the necessity that China should — 
devise means for giving strength to herself 
has by this time reached its highest extreme, J 
and no man of discernment believes otherwise — 
than that the 1 way to strengthen ourselves con- J 
sists in pursuing certain of the European stud- | 
“and in the manufactute of foreign applian- 
;?—all these and other like facts show 
pee that the contact of the Chinese with | 
‘foreigners i is havin: g a great effect upon them, 
notwithstanding their pride, exclusiveness, and ff. 
inveterate aversion to change. And no doubt — 
tens of thousands of Chinese are returning | 


made | upon their minds, and will communicate — 
‘them to their ah to a greater or less 


‘minds has hitherto been indirect, rather. than 
direct. But one missionary, the Rev. W..A. | 
Loomis, of the Presbyterian, Board, is, I be- 
lieve, directly engaged ‘in, propagating -Chris- 
tianity among the tens of thousands of Chinese | 
in. California! He has organized a small church. 
| There is also, no doubt, some. incidental labor 
performed. by other persons... But that, only 
one missionary should he devgted to the spir- 
ita): welfare of euch a multitude,of heathen in 


| manifested by western-nations; the desire of 2 
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deteriorated. 
dishonest, and licentious at they have experi- 


Tenn see little promise of 
or so, who annually 


have suffered abrasion; for instance, they have renoun- 
their 


“There is also a 


a a Christindd 
part of Christians in this field. “alt 
somewhat plausible excuse, perhaps, may, be} 


found i in the fact that it costs so much more to 


support a missionary in California than in Chi- 
na. Still, this seems to be more than offset by 
the duty of Christians to care for the heathen 


who have come to their doors, snd by the en- 


couraging ‘circumstance that they are very 
much isolated from those strong influences 


1 which in their native land bind them to the 


superstitions and idolatrous customs of their 
ancestors. It is to be devoutly hoped that 
other societies will establish missions amon ng 


them speedily. 


Although so little i 18 gy in a direct way for 


. these California Chin ese, no doubt a strong in- 


‘direct influence is exerted upon their minds in 
dispelling superstitious notions, and convincing 
‘them of the superiority of Christianity over 


‘heathenism, In a recent letter in the “ New 


York Tribune” from Dr. D. J. Macgowan, | 


who in California and on board ship for Hong-| 
kong, saw much of them and conversed freely | 


with them, I: notice he gives the as 
the result of his observations:— 


«Tn some ¥ 


it must be confessed that they have 
that they were all avaricious; 


enced much that was calculated to Sohtien them in vice. 
good to China from the 2,000 
return with California gold, ‘and 
California experience. Yet their conceit hes obvious] 


matters material, if not moral. And their superstitions 


tic notion which leads their coun 
a to resist the introduction of the electr 


men in-Ch 


telegraph; from fear that it'will disturb the currents of 
luck that are supposed to be: flo 


about’ the land. 
Our Chinese passengers scout the i idea of the th sien 
" sow—iron wire letter—exerting any baneful influence in 


(regions through which it passes, 


neral skepticism as regards the 
In a vessel going to San Francisco | 
receive’ a8 much ‘attention as 


_yoyage they are found. with- 
. out images, employia in a picture, which receives 
, Dat little tle homage.” ice on the voyage an altar was 


; a raisin box was turned on one end and 
“used as a shrine, in which-a picture of Holy Mother 
Queen of Heaven was p , and by the side, stuck in 
_ holes, were lighted candles ‘and incense sticks. Very 
few) however, manifested interest. in’ the'ceremony.— 
Tne way the influence 6f the far West ie 


 feltan the far East. . Steam, electricity, art, an 
Christiani 


to regenerate Chinamen.” 


~ it are sober views of, the influence that 
Christianity has exerted upon the minds of 
these people; still it is admitted that some im- 
portant preparatory impressions have been re- 
ceived. ‘There has been an “abatement” of 
“their conceit;” “their superstitions have: suf- 
fered abrasion;” “there is also,a. general skep- 
ticism as repuiba. their gods;” and “one of 
their number exhibits, under most adverse cir- 

cumstances, so. much Christian. principle that 
no one can donbt the power of the gospel to 

regenerate Chinamen.” This, probably, is a 

fair epitome of the general influence of Chris-. 
tianity upon the minds of Chinese visiting Cal- 

ifornia. It is a preparatory influence that is 
rapidly bein; g communicated to the Chinese 
throughout China, and is preparing the ‘way 


the times of refreshing shall come’ fra the 
of the Lord.” 


of the Am. M. E. Missionary Society oe 
the following: “Mr. Brown, a, 
sionary of the Reformed Dutch Church at at 
Yokohama, was formerly in charge of the 
Morrison School at’ on his 
return to this country he brought with ‘him 


Chinese youth,. w 
-guffered some abatement; they feel their inferiority youth,. who were several 


years:at Monson Academ a Their. names 
were Wong Shing, Yung ing, and Wong 
-|Fun, The first of these, Shing, after a 
residence of two years, returned to ‘China, 
where’ he has’ been connected with the 
Office of the “China: Mail” as an editor and 
teapelatos, and lately he has been called to 
take charge of an a. important, school at 
Shanghai. Yt ,, after a residence 
‘of four years at - mitt entered Yale Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1854.’ He was 
distinguished i in college for his attainments 
in English literature, and won several pri- 
for composition. After his ‘return 
China he was a successful merchant, and in 
1864 he was sent to this coun 


try as-an 
agent of the Chinese government: with an 


important commission, His nephew, Yang 
Sum, 38 in| Monson Acadeny 


Wo fitted for co at Mon 
aiid entered Edin 


for the glorious triumphs of the gospel, “when - 
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MISSTONARY: RDER. numbers of ; “Notes. ‘and. 
a | Doubtless the publication maintains its orig- 


FOOCHOW, CHIN: A, JULY, ‘1867. inally. listinctive and useful character ; : 
of this we would be pleased to from 
personal inspection. Mr. Publisher, Wwe 
ngratulate réadera ‘ithe ap- | Our hist of exchanges. 


scheid for several 


‘of: Recorder” for this and 

vious: month. We are sure the cluding “Select in the Canton Di- 
of the enterprise’ will be more than | glect.* The religion. of the Dayaks, and 


with ‘the variety and’ ability of the litical, Social and Reli Consti- 


matter fornished by our eontrib- tution of the Natives on the West Coast of 


eT rekent. this ‘month the second ar-| 

the series on “Native Agency. Anna, State of Salvador; 
e > author fills a prominent position at an | tral’ America, he says:—“T will mention a |. 
ant missionary center, and will not fail. curious case of native surgery I witnessed 
disenss ably the theme which now, occupies ‘a short received | 
t missionaries will | stab in omen, from which 
lence, and ‘protruded about half yard of intestine | 
anda portion of oméntum, the former hay- | 
| ing a longitudinal slit about three inches | ' 

On my arrival I found an Indian 
“medico” had sewed the wound ‘with 
ers of ‘The: insect, 


«kill d the sat tap te 
't} leaving its: head to the intestine. | 
bther and ' another thus: applied, 
the of a or fifteen, ef- 


such a: nitude “as 40 excite graye 
‘gion, int religious and political circles on, be 
lether side: of the Pacific, This: movement, 
‘have ati h important bear- | 
‘The Mission} 


4 


‘tho word to 


‘nur ops assault upon a missionary ans om 
resenting 7 differ native preacher at Zeitoon has taken place.f 


‘contains some’ twerty§ 
ightened] 


spoken v 


y in the interior 
in or Dryden, oF Liberia Coll 
ale, . Indee 2 


et 
| 
ay 
| 
te 
| 
| 
wee 
| 
1ese Into hc LO 
as | and no Inflammation ensuing, 
te | ° _ * 


